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vehicles. That meant that the lessons of mobile
warfare were never fully rubbed in. It also meant
that the old ideas of 1914-1918 were never fully
rubbed out. At the back of all our minds there still
persisted, like an ineradicable weed, the old Front-Line
obsession. You found it cropping up in all sorts of
places. I know a C.O. who couldn't believe his
battalion was in grave danger because the preliminary
enemy shell fire had been so slight. He was still
thinking in terms of the barrages on the Somme and
mass infantry attacks. Meanwhile the damage was
being done by a screen of a dozen motor-cyclists,
half a dozen tanks, and between two and three hundred
motorised infantry, who weren't delivering any frontal
attack, but just seeping in here and there, wherever
they could find an unguarded crack.

"As for the French, they seemed completely
bewildered when they hunted round and couldn't
find a Front Line. Their strategy went to bits
entirely."

" They thought they could win the war by sitting
underground in the Maginot Line, watching the
Germans through a periscope," growled the subaltern.

" The Maginot Line has a lot to answer for," said
the Gunner. " More than anything else, in my
opinion, it helped to perpetuate the insidious disease
of Front Line Obsession. It stood there like an
eternal symbol. There was no chance of forgetting
it. True, the Germans built the Siegfried Line. But
at the same time they contrived to rid their minds
of the old 1914-1918 ideas much more thoroughly
than we did. They beat us there, psychologically.
We went into mobile warfare with an intangible brake
on. They didn't"

" We shan't next time/' said the subaltern.

The Gunner Captain remained silent.
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